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Well, here we are with another year, another chance,—and a new 
Alumni Bulletin. We hope it is a publication you will like. 

e 
We particularly hope you will like the new series of articles 
beginning with this issue. We shall try to bring in succeeding 
numbers a variety of articles of timely interest, written by those 
who know, and designed to keep our alumni and friends posted 
on what is new in education and world affairs. Dr. Leaman and 
Dr. Binkley share initial honors in this issue with their reactions 
to the new Europe and the new curriculum. 

e 
We invite your comments. Only through your letters can we 
know your reaction. Perhaps, too, you have an idea which has 
not yet reached us. If so, a note to The Editor, Alumni Bulletin, 
will be gratefully received. 





You will notice that From The Mail Box is missing in this issue. 
We had to omit it this time for lack of space. But it will be back, 
and, we hope, with a new name. How would you like your 
letters to be headed? Suggestions please. 


e 
Our hats are off to Bill Livengood of the class of ’26. The 
indomitable spirit which characterized his four years at Juniata 


has now carried him to Harrisburg. May he be just as successful 
there as he was here. Our congratulations, Bill. 


Credits this month to many. To Virginia Goodman, ’42, for the 
execution of the cover design. To coach Swartz for his sterling 
review of the basketball situation. To Doctors Leaman and 
Binkley for their contributions. And as usual, to our advertisers. 
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The President Speaks 


I have just attended at Louisville 
the annual meeting of the Church- 
related Colleges, and the somewhat 
larger gathering of the Association 
of American Colleges. 


Listening in on such meetings one 
is impressed with the emphasis upon 
our heritage of freedom and the 
necessity of battling to maintain it. 
True, there is no group more de- 
voted to international peace than 
the educators of our nation, but 
there is a growing recognition of the 
fact which we have been in danger 
of forgetting—namely,. that without 
justice, peace itself is a delusion. 


At times it is difficult to believe 
that so much of our world has 
reverted in three decades to a bar- 
barous control of human life and 
destiny which we assumed had 
passed away forever—so readily had 
we taken it for granted that the 
spirit of true democracy and respect 
for human personality were the 
legitimate fruit of the education of 
the masses. 


The realism that faces facts can- 
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not however deny disillusionment 
on this point, and the Louisville 
meetings were facing up to facts. 
The significant note was the recog- 
nition throughout many addresses 
of a truth so old that to some of us 
it sounds axiomatic—the truth that 
freedom cannot be conserved except 
through education and religion. 

Reference was made to the fact 
noted recently by Walter Lippman 
in the message of President Roose- 
velt—namely, that the only true 
bulwarks of freedom are men who 
recognize a primary obligation not 
to the State but to God—“‘persons, 
not by the grace of the omnipotent 
state but because they are made in 
the image of God.”’ 

This may be, as Lippman says, a 
new departure in the philosophy of 
the President, but it was certainly 
the assured and life-time conviction 
of a previous President of the United 
States. Perhaps he saw this truth 
the more clearly because he had 
given his life to education. It was 
my privilege in the baccalaureate 


By CHARLES C. ELLIS, PH.D., D.D. 


own life.” 


_ sermon of last June to call attention 


to this conviction of Woodrow 
Wilson, and I do so again to stress 
its significance in the national and 
world crisis which is making its 
persistent impact upon the minds 
of present-day educators. Ray 
Stannard Baker, his biographer, says 
that Wilson believed that every man 
is a distinct moral agent, respon- 
sible not to men, not even to those 
men whom he has put over him in 
authority, but responsible through 
his own conscience to his Lord and 
Maker. ‘Whenever a man _ sees 
this vision he stands up a free man, 
whatever may be the government 
under which he lives, if he sees 
beyond the circumstances of his 
These are his own words 
and they give significance to the 
following quotation from his biog- 


_ rapher: ‘‘His beliefs were old beliefs, 


tested by generations of intellectual 
gladiators, lived ardently by earnest 
men. He was ever in the line of the 
great Protestant English-American 
tradition. He believed that exist- 
ence without quick religious life was 
a furnace without fire,—a pursuit 
without goal,—a measurement 
without standard.” 
That Woodrow Wilson and the 
Louisville educators also were deal- 
ing with no merely academic ques- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that 
Christianity and democracy are to- 


. gether fighting for their lives, if not 


wholly extinct, under every so-called 
totalitarian government. This fact 
came also pronouncedly upon the 
floor of the convention of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges in an 
almost evenly divided vote upon 
the question of college attitude 
toward social security under govern- 
ment control. 

Every college delegate believes in 
promoting social security for college 
employees, but there was a sharp 
division of opinion among these 
delegates, every one of whom be- 
lieves in educational freedom, as to 
whether this freedom would in prin- 


ciple be surrendered to government 


control through acceptance of the 


provisions of this Act. 


One thing is clear. No longer is 
theindependent churehcollege merely 
an agency for the education of its 
own group of students, or merely a 
vital factor in the perpetuity of the 
denomination supporting it. Chris- 
tianity and democracy themselves 
are at stake in this fight, and in the 
front line of defense is the Christian 
college of America. Let this hearten 
those who continue to sacrifice that 
it may live. 
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The F uture f Democracy 


Contemporary events are always 
difficult to evaluate; it is, therefore, 
not surprising that some of the most 
significant movements of history 
have been grossly mis-interpreted by 
their eye-witnesses. Human activ- 
ity assures its proper proportions 
only after it has become history and 
we see it from the perspective of dis- 
tance. For this reason I shall at- 
tempt to depict the present inter- 
national scene in the light of nine- 
teenth century developments. Per- 
haps by so doing we may feel less 
uncertain, than we do _ otherwise, 
disillusioned, pessimistic, and futile. 
I propose, first of all, to present a 
kaleidoscopic picture of the present 
international scene; second, to eval- 
uate this scene; and, finally, on the 
basis of this evaluation, to reach 
some conclusions about the future 
of democracy. 


When we take a superficial view of ° 


the picture within the framework of 
the last months of the year 1938 it 
seems complicated and confused. A 
close inspection, however, reveals a 
pattern that is integrated and in- 
telligible. From the historical stand- 
point, the picture is a bit startling. 
Dominating the foreground of the 
scene are Germany and Italy. Not 
very far in the background, and be- 
having less and less like Madame 
Butterfly, is Japan. Definitely sub- 
ordinated in this scene is the Empire 
of Great Britain, whose centuries- 
old policy of maintaining the balance 
of power on the European Continent 
has been one of the principal factors 
in making her, for generations, the 
leading power in the western world. 
In this picture France is relegated 
even farther to the background, and 
the smaller liberal democratic states 
have been completely ignored. 

It is, I believe, not too much to 
say that since September 12 of last 
year the relative roles of Great 
Britain and Germany have been 
reversed. The tremendous loss of 
prestige which Britain has suffered 
in the past two months has virtually 


The world’s stage is set for Mars. 





reduced her to a second-rate power. 
The reason for this loss, that is, in 
the immediate past, is to be found 
in the colossal change of policy 
which took place on the night of 
September 13. Even before Hitler 
made his speech of September 12 
before the Nuremberg Parteitag, in 
which he excoriated Czechoslovakia, 
the British cabinet had announced 
its intention to stand by Czecho- 
slovakia. Obviously Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the other members of the 
Cabinet—Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir 
John Simon, and Mr. Kingsley- 
Wood—who had advocated a policy 
of concessions to Germany, had 
decided to adopt a strong policy. 
Then, suddenly, on the night of 
September 13 the cabinet decided 
upon a diametrically opposed policy. 
Instead of supporting the program 
of the preceding day the British 
government announced it would 
send Chamberlain to Berchtesgaden 
to confer with Herr Hitler. This 
move clearly indicated that Britain 
sought a solution of the situation 
which would be in accordance with 
the wishes of the President-Chan- 
cellor, for whom a more suspicious 
consummation of his policy could 
hardly have been wished. 


It is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to relate what happened during 
the middle of September, 1938; it is 
not so easy to determine the reasons 
for this amazing volte-face. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that 
three determining factors entered 


The 


prologue is over and the first act has al- 


ready begun. 


But there is still much to 


be said and much to be done. and the 
final curtain is not yet down. 
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into the situation. The immediate: 
one was military. When the heads 
of the three defense forces of the 
empire were called to Downing 
Street at six-thirty on the evening 
of the thirteenth only the head of the 
navy could assure his government 
that his service was ready for war. 
The army and, most important, the 
Royal Air Force were found want- 
ing.! Particularly, were prepara- 
tions for ground defense against air 
attacks lacking.2 The prospect 


which confronted the British cabinet 


on the night of September 13 was, 
therefore, not alluring ; for the pos- 
sibility of devastating airraids within 
the next forty-eight hours was im- 
minent. The Germans, using their 
air force as an-instrument of inter- 
national blackmail, were careful to 
let the British know, informally, of 
course, that the planes which would 


raid London were in their stations ° 


ready to fly!8 Small wonder that 
the British cabinet took pause. 


Not only military inadequacy, but 
also a fear of communism explains 
the British capitulation. And the 
third cause for the Berchtesgaden 
gesture lay in the British aversion 
for a possible Russo-German. alli- 
ance. British conservatives have 
long regarded Germany as a bul- 
wark against communism; therefore, 
they have been willing to make 
great concessions to the Reich. But, 
they fear that if Germany should 
suffer a military defeat, the Hitler 
regime would terminate, temporary 
chaos would follow, and then, pos- 
sibly a communist regime would be 
established. For, the English be- 
lieve, Hitler has been so successful 
in extirpating all the old bourgeois 
parties that only the communists 
would be sufficiently organized to 
sieze control. of the government. 
And if this happened there would 
immediately be realized a specter 
which for the past twenty years 

1, At this time only two divisions of the army 
were ready to move to the Continent. This state of 
affairs was due to the fact that the British army 
today is in a state of fiux. Both in tactics and in 
organization profound changes are taking place. See 


Hanson W. Baldwin, Tum Caissons Rou (N., Y., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1938), pp. 61ff. 

1, Tas Times (London), October 27, 1938. 

3. Field Marshall Goering was once an advocate 
of General Doubet’s theory that magsed air attacks 
should be made on civilian centers for the purpose of 

“breaking the civil will.” For a presentation of 
this theory see Lieutenant-Colonel P. Vanthier, 
LA DOCTRINE DU GUERRE DU GENERAL DoUHET 
(Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1936). 
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has been haunting the dreams of 
the British cabinet: that of a Ger- 
man-Soviet alliance! This conten- 
tion, however, does not have a 
sound basis. For it is the Social- 
Democrats and not the Communists 
in Germany who would be in a 
position to take over the govern- 
ment in the event of the overthrow 
_ of the existing dictatorship. But 
the eyes of conservative Britons 
have been closed to this fact by the 
genuine fear of a Russo-German 
rapprochement. 

The major shocks which British 
prestige has suffered in the post- 
Munich period indicate all too clearly 
that Munich spelled a humiliating 
diplomatic defeat for the insular 
nation. The most signal example 
of these shocks is to be found in the 
Far East. Ever since the beginning 
of the Sino-Japanese war the Japan- 
ese had wanted to attack the city of 
Canton and thus intercept China’s 
most important rail connection with 
the outside world. Prior to Munich, 
fear of British disapproval of a 
Japanese blow in the vicinity of the 
important British base at Hong 
‘Kong probably caused the Mikado’s 
generals to exercise self-restraint. 
After Munich, however, the Japan- 
ese were wholly untroubled by any 
such apprehension. They had un- 
doubtedly become convinced that 
Britain could be flouted with im- 
punity. So the attack between 
Canton and Hong Kong took place 
almost at once. Britain reacted by 
warning Japanese that the relations 
between the two countries would 
suffer seriously if Great Britain’s 
interest in China were jeopardized. 
Japan answered by ignoring the 
British warning and proceeding with 
the drive, which did menace the 
English position in China. 

Another of the obvious repercus- 
tions of the Munich agreement has 
to do with the situation in the Near 
East. The British position there, 
unhappy enough before Munich, 
has since become definitely aggra- 
vated. Arab terrorists, who before 
shot only Jews and Britons, began 
to extend their activities to moder- 
ate Arabs also, the idea being to 
intimidate those who might become 
leaders in negotiating a compromise 
settlement with the British. Since 
the Hitler brand—the threat to 
bomb London—had been so effec- 
tive, it is probably not accident that 
the Arabs decided to try their own 
hand at terrorization. These Sem- 


4, This material relative to the September 13 
crisis, as well as the point of view, are those of Mr. 
Clifton Utley, director of the Council on Foreign 
Relations in Chicago. The address embodying the 
ideas was given in Chicago on October 18, 1938. 
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Mediterranean. 
‘collaboration with Italy, will be in 


“ German orbit. 


By BERTHA R. LEAMAN, PH.D. 


ites know they are not as strong as 
Germany. But they are cognizant 
of the fact that the recent German 
success has helped them. They be- 
lieve the Germans will now domi- 
nate the Balkans, right down to the 
Germany, then in 


a position to interfere with the 
British life line which connects 
England and India. The Arabs 
also know Britain is confronted with 
the possibility that Germany may 
arouse increased discontent among 
the millions of Mohammedan sub- 
jects in India and other parts of 
the Empire. For these reasons, 
therefore, the Arabs probably argue, 
terrorization may now bring conces- 
sions from London that: could not 
have been achieved in the pre- 
Munich days. 

Coincident with the gestures 
against Great Britain in the Near 
East and the Far East were those 
in Turkey and the Balkans. Im- 
mediately following the Munich set- 
tlement Germany arranged a finan- 
cial agreement with Turkey which 
brought her more closely into the 
In Jugoslavia, also, 
the tendency has become definitely 
pro-German and _ correspondingly 
luke-warm toward England. 

Nor was it accident, surely, that 
the Irish also took the low state of 
British prestige. Mr. de Valera, 
after the Munich fiasco, told Britain 
that unless he was given control of 
all Ireland without a plebiscite, 
England should not expect aid from 
Eire in case of a future conflict with 


-Germany. He even implied that in 


traditional fashion the enemies of 
England might expect to receive a 
certain amount of assistance from 
Ireland in a possible war. On the 
basis of this analysis it is cruelly 
clear that Britain’s voice after Sep- 


tember no longer held first place in 
the councils of nations. 

Hitler’s prestige is purported to 
have been relatively low prior to 
Munich. This was due to two 
things: first, the distressing eco- 
nomic situation, and second, the 
fear that Hitler was leading the 
German nation into war. But the 
Fuhrer, disregarding all objections 
to his policy, went straight ahead 
and to the utter amazement of his 
critics secured what he wanted 
without war. As a result, therefore, 
of the Czecholsovakian crisis, popu- 
lar opinion turned strongly in his: 
favor and he was acclaimed through- 
out Germany as a victor. So with- 
out any fear of internal restraint, he 
can now lead Germany where he 
will. Will any external pressure be 
be more effective? In other words, 
what are the prospects of his being 
able to secure his next objectives: 
acquisition of colonies and expan- 
sion into the Balkans. | 

According to the old idea a large 
navy is essential to the acquisition 
of colonies. The navy of Germany 
is limited to thirty-five per cent of 
that of. Great Britain. These facts 
would seem to imply that the colo- 
nial prospects of Germany are not 
good. But, two things should be 
noted: first, will Germany respect 
the naval limitation that has been 
placed upon her? Second, Germany 
terrified the English into submis- 
sion on the Czech issue largely by | 
the threat to bomb London. Can 


she not during some future colonial 
argument work quite as effectively 
by candidly telling the British she 
will use the same procedure if they 
do not acquiesce? 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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The New Orta 


Almost a year ago I wrote briefly 
in this journal about a reorganiza- 
tion of our curriculum, for which 
the College held high hopes. It is 
obviously much too soon to form 
conclusions about the success of the 
new program; three or four, perhaps 
five years will be all too little to 
prove its best points, and perhaps 
even the least attractive elements 
will not become fully apparent for 
a time. But after one semester, 
during which the new schedule for 
freshmen has been in full operation, 
we can at least report to interested 
alumni some of the ways in which 
our confidence has been justified. 

The freshman program—consist- 
ing of three integration courses 
covering the three major fields of 
study into which the recognized 
departments fall, and a fourth 
course, The Mind—has been well 
received by the class which entered 
in September. The teachers work- 
ing along entirely new lines and 
building courses of much wider scope 
than those which are traditionally 
offered to freshmen are enthusiastic 
in their search for methods and ma- 
terials which will catch the imagina- 
tion of young people starting 
their college careers. 

A few students have been 
disposed to complain because 
they were not at once free to take in- 
tensive work in some chosen field. In 
the face of that criticism we must ob- 
serve that certain freshman require- 
ments have always been recognized 
as a minimum foundation for the 
work of the upper years. Moreover, 
the tendency to plan a period of 
general and orienting approach is 
now almost universal in American 
colleges, whether of the traditional 
or liberal east of thought. At 
Juniata this period of integration is 
limited pretty much to a single 
semester instead of extending over 
the first two years, as it does in 
many colleges recognizing an upper 
and lower-school division. But per- 
haps the best reason for remaining 
firm in requiring all students to take 
a uniform first semester program, 
regardless of their special interests 
and aptitudes, has come from the 
students themselves. 


In spite of improved facilities for 
vocational counsel, the calamity of 
the youth who has set off on the 
wrong foot is perhaps no less com- 
mon than it was twenty-five years 
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ago. No matter how much we 
admire youthful enthusiasm, we 
must realize that a hoard of college 
freshmen have ‘‘decided”’ on a career 
for no better reason than hero- 
worship for a man in this or that 
profession, or the over-zealous ad- 
vising of some teacher who may have 
ill discerned his aptitudes. I feel 
sure. that for every boy who has 
found his “calling” finally and in- 
evitably by the time he leaves high 
school, there are a score, perhaps a 

hundred, who need time for ‘ ‘second 
thoughts. ’”* I suspect that most 
fathers of college freshmen look back 
on some of their own youthful 


By HAROLD C. BINKLEY, PH.D. 


projects with a tolerant smile; and 
some few wish now and again per- 
haps that they had traveled another 
road from the one they chose. 

How wise then is a college to 
accept at once as final a freshman’s 
pledge of. interests? Juniata prefers 


to say, “Let’s wait a bit; if after a 


few months you feel the same way 
about this matter, you have lost 
nothing and you still have plenty 
of time to carry out your plans.” 
Besides, the man with experience 
knows very well that even in our 
modern intellectual economy of 
growing specialization, the specialist 
is never in full command of his 
powers without some wider scope 
of vision, a breadth of sympathy. 


The college sees this; the alumnus 


sees it; only the student, forging 
ahead with his eyes close to his 
work fails to grasp the idea that no 


itis a period of transition. 


musician can reach the top knowing 
nothing but music, no scientist can 
remain human without the will to 
glance past his retorts, no preacher 
can succeed without raising his 
eyes from holy writ to scan the 
souls about him. There are not 
many places in the world for the 
man with a single over-cultivated 
talent. And, most certainly, a 
“liberal arts’? college must lead in 
training its men and women for a 
balanced and integrated existence. 
One semester is surely not too much 
to spend on charting the course of 
higher education for a young sailor 
who won’t have his sea-legs for a 
year or two, with his share of rough 
weather ahead. 

This year already, before the end 
of the first semester, we have seen 
some of our most single-minded young 
pre-professional students in the 
freshman class reconsidering their 
decisions in the light of their 
broadening experience. This has 
been entirely independent of any 
guiding from teachers or officers of 
the college—merely the recognition 
of.an over-hasty commitment. Per- 
haps these students may not so 
readily come to another decision; 
but when they do, it is ten to one 
it will be a wiser one. 


In one other phase of the new pro- 
gram I think we may confidently pre- 
dict success—tutorial instruc- 
tion in the use-of English, re- 
placing the older freshman 
composition routine. Both 
teachers and students have found 
that improvement in this fundamen- 
tal skill is fully as rapid under the 
present system as it was before. 
Furthermore, the student gets the 
necessary practice much more nat- 
urally in writing for his content 
courses than he did when the. 


arbitrary assignments of a com- 


position course often threw him into 
an unmotivated mental vacuum. 
We hope that by the time a college 
generation has rolled around, a 
more wholesome attitude towards 
the ordinary correct use of English 
in all concerns: of life will have 
spread throughout the college. 

A year ago, changes of striking 
importance to Juniata College were 
taking shape in the official cata- 
logue. Now as this article goes to 
the editor, the Curriculum Com- 

(Continued on page ten) 


The scien- 


tists. the teachers, the executives who 
are yet to be. take root.in new and 


fertile ground. 
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He Whom We Loved 


BY A DISTINGUISHED ENG- 
lish author friendship was pro- 
nounced ‘“‘the sweetener of life.’ 
The truth of his statement has been 


distinctly verified in my associa- | 


tions with I. Harvey Brumbaugh— 
“Vey”, as I familiarly called him. 
Our relationship was like that of 
David and Jonathan—‘‘our souls 
were knit together.”’ Our friendship 
extended over a period of fifty-three 
years without a single rift or wrin- 
kle. We became acquainted when 
he was a budding student and I a 
fledgling teacher. I tutored him 
gladly—(I hope well)—and he 
studied earnestly and successfully. 
I frequently stayed with him in his 
boyhood home. We roomed and 
ruminated together happily at Har- 
vard. . We traveled together exten- 
sively and joyously. He performed 
the ceremony at my wedding and 
I was one of the few guests at his. 
We constantly corresponded, and 
kept well informed as to each other’s 
doings. Earlier in his career I 
visited him regularly in the home of 
his esteemed father and mother, 
and later, in his own household, the 
atmosphere of which was ever made 
most delightful by his beloved wife 
and devoted daughters. I sadly 
attended the impressive funeral ser- 
vice in the Stone Church he loved 
so dearly and reverently followed 
his body to its last resting-place on 
the Huntingdon hillside. 

Many were the walks and talks 
we had together, the trips we took 
and the books we read. Our last 
joyous jaunt together was to Cam- 
bridge, where we attended the 
' Harvard Tercentenary, mingled with 


class-mates, and enjoyed reminis- ° 


cences regarding college days. 

It is interesting to realize that 
when he was a youngster preparing 
for his ‘‘A.B.” I helped to guide his 
thinking, and that when I was 


filany alumni are honoring the life and 
-fworks of Br. J. Harvey Brumbaugh bp con- 
tributing to the Memorial Endowment to estab- 
lish a. professorship in the classics. 
has been said and more can be satd about 
this scholarly, straight-forward, unassuming 
Christian gentleman who was lobed and serbed 
like unto a father and who personified to us 


the spirit of the college. 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 


decidedly an oldster and he was 
President of Juniata, he spoke the 
words that made me an “LL.D.” 

As I stood beside his grave, there 
was uppermost in my mind that 
stanza of John W. Chadwick’s: 

“Ts this the end? I know it can- 

not be; 

Our ships shall sail upon another 

sea; 

New islands yet shall break upon 

our sight, | 

New continents.of love and truth 

and might.” 

I knew him thoroughly, I respect- 
ed him highly. I loved him dearly. 
He was a choice spirit—the embodi- 
ment of courtesy, kindliness, unsel- 
fishness, helpfulness—in a word 
REAL VIRTUE. He may reason- 
ably be spoken of as an excellent 
scholar, superior teacher, loyal 
friend, delightful companion and 
Christian gentleman. There fit him 
well the words that Shakespeare 
puts upon the lips of Anthony to 
Brutus: 

“His life was gentle and the 

elements 
So mixed in him 
that Nature might 
stand up 
And say to all the 
world, ‘‘This was 
a man’!’’ 

—Francis Harvey 
Green 
Headmaster, Penn- 
ington School for 

Boys. 


Much 


WHEN DR. HARVEY BRUM- 
baugh left the Juniata campus and 
climbed Tussey’s Mountain last 
summer there were none who knew 
that he was leaving the campus for 
the last time, but there are many 
who know that in doing so he left a 
large and vacant place in the life of 
the institution of which he was for 
so long an important part. 

He had been in the college life 
almost uninterruptedly since boy- 
hood and had served acceptably in 
almost every position of administra- 
tion in the institution. He held 
the presidency longer than anyone 


-else and on retiring from this posi- 


tion continued his service to the 
College as Director of the Summer 
Session and also as Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. 

While his interests and service 
reached far beyond the College, here 
he found his greatest interest, and 
here he gave his best thought and 
effort. He was happiest perhaps in , 
the fact that his administrative 
duties did not hinder completely his 
opportunity to teach. 

He belonged to that goodly fellow- 
ship of Christian teachers that 
stretches across the years until it 

(Continued on page ten) 
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AROUND THE CAMPL 


A SPLENDID TRIBUTE TO 
the significance of the life and work 
of President Charles C. Ellis was 
made in late October when his por- 
trait was formally presented to the 
College by Professor and Mrs. 
Charles Evans of Philadelphia. 


Deeply appreciative of the spirit 
of the President and of his work 
in the College, Professor and Mrs. 
Evans requested about a year ago 
that he would sit to Mrs. Ek. Abek- 


ing, a fine portrait artist of Ger- 


many who is a sister of Mrs. Evans. 
The beautiful oil portrait was com- 
pleted in the late spring of 1938. 


However, it was not until Satur- 
day, October twenty-ninth, that the 
formal presentation was made at a 
tea for trustees and faculty held in 
the College Library. Miss Edith 
Spencer, the dean of women, pre- 
sided, introducing at once Professor 
Evans who gave full and intimate 
expression: to the high esteem in 
which his family and a wide circle 
of friends hold President Ellis, as 
well as the rich meaning for oncom- 
ing students attached to the gift. 
After the unveiling of the portrait, 
Dr. C. V. Mierley, representing the 
Board of Trustees, graciously ac- 
cepted the gift for the College on 
behalf of the Administration. 


While tea was served in an appro- 
priate setting of flowers and candle- 
light, a student string quartet pre- 
sented a short musical program 
under the direction of Mrs. S. 
Turner Jones, of the music faculty. 
The afternoon was memorable for 
the rich associations it afforded to 


many people who had gathered to — 


honor the President. 


Professor Evans is head of the 
German department of Temple Uni- 
versity and Mrs. Evans, likewise, 
is a member of that department. 
Both their son, Hans, who studied 


for two years in the University of - 


Tubingen in Germany after receiv- 
ing his M.A. degree from Princeton, 
and their daughter, Clara, who is 
completing her internship after tak- 
ing her degree at the Women’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia, are 
graduates of Juniata. Thomas, the 
youngest son, is at the present time 
a@ junior in the College. 


During the week following the 
_ presentation the portrait remained 
on display in the Library. 
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Portrait of Dr. Ellis. 
*$tepping into Style’. 
- Unemployment. 
Class visits Gable’s. 
Dr.i.Harvey’s Books 


THE FIRST SEMESTER OF 
the Sophomore year an introductory 
course in Clothing entitled, ‘‘Cloth- 
ing Selection” is elected by the 


Home Economics girls. This year. 


the highlight of that course was a 
fashion showing, ‘Stepping into 
Style” staged in the gymnasium 
Saturday, Dec. 3, 1988 as part of 
the regular Home Economics train- 
ing. Guests and friends in attend- 
ance numbered slightly over five 
hundred. 


The theme “Stepping into Style’’ 
was chosen as indicative of the edu- 
cational value the student workers 
wished that the performance might 
hold for observers. In order to 
make a showing of up-to-date, 
appropriate styles possible, co-oper- 
ation was solicited from four Hunt- 
ingdon merchants and one apparel 
shop in Altoona, and also from two 
shoe merchants and a_ jewelry 
store in order that each outfit would 
demonstrate correct ensembling. 
Sixty-six different outfits were shown 
by fifteen women models and six 
men chosen from the student body 
for their style sense, poise and car- 
riage. Five hair stylists in Hunt- 
ingdon arranged the coiffures for 
the women models. | 


A colonial summer house was the 
inspiration for the stage setting. 

The production was under the 
direction of Miss R. Constance 
Hastie, Instructor in Clothing and 
Design and Miss Ruth Eaton, In- 
structor in Foods. 


RECENTLY A QUESTION- 
naire from the Bureau of Recom- 
mendations was sent out to 383 
graduates of the past five years 
with a view of discovering what the 
employment situation was among 
the Juniata Alumni, and in the 
hope that positions might be found 
for those with whom contacts had 
been broken. 


The results proved very gratify- 
ing. Only twenty-four former stu- 
dents, or 6.3 per cent, were reported 
unemployed. Of the twenty-four, 
only nineteen were available for 


- employment. 


We are pleased to report that one 
of the nineteen received a teaching 
position within six days of the 
receipt of her returned question- 
naire, and that the applications of 
three others are still pending. 


THE CLASS IN CONSUMERS’ 
education, accompanied by several 
members of the home economics 
faculty, were guests of The William 
F. Gable Company: in Altoona 
Monday afternoon, November 28. 

There they were welcomed by Mr. 
Gable, president of the company, 
and directed about by Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Long. Mr. Long, manager 
and buyer of the housewares depart- 
ment, spoke to the girls, telling them 
briefly about the manufacture of 
aluminum, enamel, and chrome uten- 
sils. In the case of the first two 
materials, he explained the import- 
ance of knowing the gauge of the 
article purchased; in discussing the 
chrome, he pointed out the need for 
a copper plating in-the making of 
household. goods, electric irons and 
waffle irons in particular. He dis- 
cussed food mixers, and demon- 
strated the use of a number of new 
tricky gadgets, among them a clothes 
spray, pickle pincer, grater, poultry 
shears, traveling iron, an improved 
dusting paper, cheese cutter, and 
coffee brewer. 

After the lecture and demonstra- 
tion, the girls were free to go 
through the entire housewares de- 
partment to see the complete line 
of kitchen equipment—stoves, break- 
fast sets, toasters, and an excellent 
array of glassware, china, and pot- 
tery. 

© 

The College Library has in its possession a 
number of books from the classroom collection 
of Dr. I. Harvey Brumbaugh. Perhaps the 
former students of Dr. Brumbaugh would like ° 
to have a volume or two from among those out 
of which he taught. Mrs. Brumbaugh has 
graciously suggested that the books may be 
given to any former students who indicate an 
interest. The collection contains many Latin 
poems, plays, essays, and elementary texts, as 
well as a great number of books on all phases 
of education. Each is autographed, and some 
contain pencilled murat notes made by 
Dr. Brumbaugh. Those interested should 
write to Miss Lillian Evans, the college 
librarian. / 
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S ON COLLEGE HILL 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 
the Bulletin carried on its cover a 
picture of the visible index file pre- 
sented to the College by the class 
of 1911. 

At Commencement in June, 1936 
the class of 1911 observed their 
twenty-fifth anniversary by holding 
a class reunion. At that time they 
decided to purchase a Visible Index 
File for the college, and started 
plans to raise the necessary money. 


The file was purchased from Yaw- 
man and Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York at an 
approximate cost of $500.00 and 
was installed during the past year. 
It holds 8400 names and will serve 
as a depository for an abundance of 
varied information for the graduates 
and students of Juniata College who 
have gone out into the business 
world. It will be a memorial to the 
class of 1911 as long as the college 
exists. 

Those who contributed to the file 
to date are Claire (Morder) Bailey, 
Mae (Wilson) Coffman, Helen For- 
geus, Will Judy, Lewis 8. Knepper, 
Amy Manges, Florence (Fogelsan- 
ger) Murphy, Graham R. Myton, 
J. Miles Pheasant, Rubie A. Ranck, 
Abram B. Replogle, Ellis W. Van 
Horn, Mary (Claar) Walter, and 
Ella (Sheeley) Wertz. 


ON FRIDAY, JAN. 27 THE 
A Capella Choir will embark on its 
annual eastern tour, giving the first 
concert in the Hanover High School 
in the afternoon. This program will 
be largely secular in nature. It will 
be much like the program so en- 
thusiastically received there two 
years ago. Mr. Robert Bagshaw, 
one of Juniata’s most active alumni, 
is superintendent of schools in Han- 
over. In the evening a sacred pro- 
gram will be sung in the Lohr 
Memorial U. B. Church, the home 
church of Annabelle Mummert, a 
freshman member of the choir. On 
Saturday the choir will broadcast 
in York over WORK and sing an 
evening concert in the First Church 


Captain Will Judy of the class of 1911, 
publisher and editor in Chicago, Illinois, has 
offered an annual award of thirty dollars to 
the three winning essays on the subjects, “The 
Most Interesting Book in the College Li- 
brary,” ‘Benefits | Have Gotten From the 
College Library,” and “Suggestions for Im- 
provement of the Library and Its Services.” 
A cash prize of ten dollars will be awarded in 
each division. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Visible Index File. 


Choir begins its east- 
ern tour. 


Able alumni assist- 
ance helps. 


Will Judy Awards. 


of the Brethren, King and Belvedere 
Streets. The first Sunday concert 
will be sung in the First Church of 
the Brethren in Philadelphia. Rev. 
Ross D. Murphy, one of Juniata’s 
trustees is pastor of this church. 
An afternoon concert will be sung 
in Ambler where Rev. Paul Robin- 
son, a very active former member of 
the choir is pastor. 


On Monday Jan. 30 the choir will 
broadcast over one of the larger 
stations of Philadelphia, and give a 
secular concert in New Jersey. In 
the high school of Vineland, N. J., 
on. Tuesday the choir will sing a 
secular program and in the evening 
a sacred concert in the First. Presby- 
terian Church where Rev. Joseph 
MacCarroll is pastor. Rev. MacCar- 
roll got out to the concert last season 
not only his local people but a large 
number of alumni in southern Jersey. 
In Wilmington, Delaware the choir 
is scheduled to sing February Ist in 
both the central high school and the 
Conrad schoo]. An evening concert 
will:be sung in the McCabe M. E. 
Church. In Baltimore February 2 
the choir will broadeast, and also 
sing an evening concert in The 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension 
and the Prince of Peace in the 
Parish House. On Friday night 
Feb. 3 a concert will be sung in the 
First Chureh of the Brethren in 
Westminister, Md. Saturday night 
will find the choir in Brownsville, 
Md., singing in the large rural 
Church of The Brethren. 


On Sunday morning Feb. 5 a 
broadcast will be sung over WJEJ 
in Hagerstown. In the afternoon a 
sacred concert will be sung in the 
Church of The Brethren in Waynes- 
boro, the home of Donald Snider, 
the president of the choir. The 
final concert of the tour will be sung 
in Hagerstown in the evening. 


CREDIT IS DUE MANY 
alumni for significant assistance 
given in recent years to Juniata’s 
student solicitation program. The 
resident enrollment this year is 
larger than it has been for eight 
years. Enthusiastic support was 
given in the student solicitation 
efforts by alumni throughout the 
six-state area. New Jersey alone 
doubled its freshman enrollment by 
entering eight students this year. 
For this coming year proper recog- 
nition will be given in the fall issue 
of the Alumni Bulletin to those who 
are successful in entering a student 
at Juniata. 


It is encouraging to note that 
70% of the freshman class attended 
high schools where there was at 
least one Juniata teacher and 16% 
of the 150 freshmen came from high 
schools with a Juniata principal. 
It is fair to state that at least 84% 
of the freshman class are here 
because of alumni whose influence 
was largely responsible for their 
attending Juniata. | 


The offering of scholarships on a 
competitive examination basis has 
also been largely responsible for 
attracting to Juniata, students of a 
higher caliber. Plans for these 
competitive examinations are even 
more extensive this year than for- 
merly. Three scholarships amount- 
ing to two hundred dollars annually 
for four years and three scholar- 
ships amounting to one hundred and 
fifty dollars annually will be award- 
ed to each of the winning contest- 
ants who will be prospective resi- 
dent students. Two scholarships . 
amounting to one hundred dollars 
annually will be awarded to winning 
prospective day students. Alumni 
in western Pennsylvania and: Ohio 
will be glad to hear that the exami- 
nation will be given in Pittsburgh 
on Saturday, April 29th in the 
Frick Training School in Pitts- 
burgh’s Oakland district. The date 
for the examination on the campus 
and at Camden, N. J., is Saturday, 
April 22nd. 

Last year’s innovation of a sub- 
freshman day proved highly suc- 
cessful. The May Day activities, 
baseball game, band concert, cam- 
pus tours and luncheon attracted 
approximately 1800 alumni, pros- 
pective students and friends to the 
college campus. Plan now to bring 
someone and attend Juniata’s Sub- 
freshman Day on May 6. 
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pelle Us Boakats 


With the approach of winter, the 
crunch of cleated shoes on the 
cinder path leading to the athletic 
field has been replaced by the soft 
tread of rubber on the locker room 
cement. The dull thud of toe 
on pigskin and the referee’s shrill 
whistle coming from the gridiron 
has lost its appealing note, thereby, 
transferring athletic interest to the 
gymnasium and its seasonal pro- 
gram of intercollegiate basketball. 


As usual, conjecture runs high 
concerning the type and quality of 
team that will represent the college. 
Predictions, varying in their results, 
are heard, but as we settle down to 
actual competition a more accurate 
evaluation can be made. 


College basketball, as it is organ- 
ized and played at present, seems 
to require a team with at least two 
men who are well over six feet tall. 
It is not uncommon to see on the 
floor five men whose average height 
is greater than that. Many believed 
that elimination of the center jump 
would: take away some of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by tall teams. 
This has not proven correct. By 
this change the game has been made 
much faster and play is continuously 
near the basket where height in 
shooting, guarding, and rebound 
work brings results. The tallest 
man in our starting line-up is slightly 
less than six feet, with the rest rang- 
ing down to five feet six inches. As 
a logical consequence of this handi- 
cap, we have set ourselves to the 
task of developing a fast breaking 
and screening offense, a type of 
basketball that requires more time 
for preparation than we have avail- 
able before our early season games 
unless sufficient experienced candi- 
dates are left over from the preced- 
ing year. . Faced with the loss of 
captain Weaver and Longwell at 
guard, ex-captain Hahn and Schock, 
both high scoring forwards, the task 
of preparing some of last year’s 
freshmen for varsity competition 
become our major concern. From 
this group, Al Leopold, who hails 
from Philadelphia, is making a 
strong bid for a starting birth at 
forward, while Barben, a Hunting- 
don product, because of his shoot- 
ing ability, is forging to the front 
as a substitute center. Grega has 
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By M.R. SWARTZ, COACH 


been improving and ought to be 
heard from later. 

The above information should not 
be construed to imply a total lack 
of worthy candidates-in the letter 
men. Captain Dan Geiser enjoys 
the distinction of being the most 
finished player on the squad. His 
shooting ability, deception, speed, 
and aggressiveness compensate for 
his disadvantage in height. He is a 
regular ball hawk on the floor. Ken 
Fickes at the other forward is fast 
and gets his shots away quickly. 
With the development of added 
deception and more accurate passing 
he will make a very valuable player. 
George Weber, who comes from 
Upper Darby, has been doing a 
good job at center. A few more 
games, I am sure, will develop that 
steadiness and confidence so essen- 
tial against close competition. Wen- 
ger and Kibler, two letter men 
remaining from last year, and Alf 
Lang, an experienced newcomer 
from Huntingdon, have been fight- 
ing it out for the starting berths at 
guard. Reigner, another newcomer 
from Pottstown, and Jack Sheirer, 
from Hyndman, are being groomed 
for substitute roles. 

In the final analysis, made in the 
light of the above information, I 
believe we can expect continuous 
improvement with the team ap- 
proaching its peak in performance 
about midseason. Anticipating this 
and being aware that experience is 
a good teacher, most of the games 
were scheduled for. the month of 
February in the hope that in the 
closely contested and interesting 


games that the season will offer, 
our share of the victories will be 
increased. 


The New Curriculum 
(Continued from page six) 

mittee is checking point by point 
the copy for this year’s edition; and . 
they find considerable satisfaction 
in the very few and minor changes 
which appear to be necessary as the 
vision of a year ago takes practical 
shape. In other years still more 
opportunities for improvement will 
doubtless appear, but for the present 
we have a plan sufficiently flexible 
to meet the apparent needs of a 
progressive small college. 


i? 
He Whom We Loved 


(Continued from page seven) 


joins hand and heart with that 
Great Teacher whose words stirred 
the hearts of his disciples by the 
blue waters of Galilee. 

Dr. Brumbaugh was truly charac- 
terized as a scholar and a gentleman, 
but I think he himself would have 
liked well the designation suggested 
by the great scientist of the Harvard 
that they both loved. Passing by 
all other distinctions it is said that 
he requested for his epitaph: ‘Here 
lies Louis Agassiz, a Teacher.” ; 

And so, gladly did he live and 
gladly teach; and at last surrounded 
by a group of those who shared 
with him this fine fellowship of 
teaching, upon. the mountain that 
he always loved, he climbed to a 
vision so marvelous that it drew 
him out beyond the radiance of the 
sunset, and he merely went on to 
be at home forever in the glory of 
God.* 


*From Dedication page of 1938 Alfarata 


—Charles C. Ellis. 
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Who’s Who Among the Juniata Alumni 


The name labelled “CR” at the head of 
each class paragraph is the class representa- 
tive. “HR” stands for honor roll, indicat- 
ing those whose subscriptions to the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association were received in 
the office of the alumni secretary between 
October 5, 1938 and January 11, 1939. 


2K * * 


1880—HR—Carrie (Miller) Swigart. 
* * * 
1881—_HR—W. W. Kulp. 


el, a 
1882—HR—William Beery, Rev. G. N. 
Falkenstein. 
oe 


1883—H R—Cora (Brumbaugh) Silverthorn 
ae * * 


1884—D. W. Early of Wapato, Washington, 

recently wrote an interesting sketch 
of his Journey to Juniata College to enroll 
asastudent. He tells of his thrilling experi- 
ences amongst thieves and gamblers which 
he encountered on his way to college from 
Oregon, but adds that his days at Juniata 
were well worth the effort of crossing the 
continent to receive an education such as 
Juniata was able to give him at that time. 


1885—HR—Elizabeth (Howe) Brubaker, 
A. P. Silverthorn. | 


1886—Miss Ida M. Pecht, CR, 
Mifflin St., Huntingdon, Pa. 
HR—Maggie (Keith) Fulton, Emma 
(Schrock) Knepper, Anna (Keim) Mast, 
Emma (Howe) Van Dyke. - 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel L. Knepper, 
nee Emma Schrock, of Berlin, parents of 
your .Alumni Secretary, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary on October 31, 
1938, with 64 relatives and friends in at- 
tendance at the dinner. 


1025 


ok 


1887-—_HR—Minnie (Howe) Kinsey. 
Mh 


1888—Noah J. Brumbaugh, CR, 1608 

Concord Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Evelyn R. Brumbaugh, young- 
est daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Noah J. 
Brumbaugh, was united in marriage to Mr. 
Frederick H. Green, October 29, 1938, in 
the Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Washington, D.C. d 


1893—Mrs. Jessie M. Hooper, CR, 1004 
Mifflin Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 
HR—Jessie (Newell) Hooper, Matil- 
da Mattern. 

Dr. Ralph E. Yoder has practiced 
dentistry for the past 29 years in Brooklyn, 
New York. His wife was Dr. Eleanor 
McKeever. They have three children; the 
youngest is a son twenty years old. é 


1894—HR—Ben F. Garver, Dr. I. D. 
Metzger. 
Dr. Irwin D. Metzger, is recuperat- 
ing in a hospital in Pittsburgh following a 
physical breakdown. He received an hon- 
orary doctor's degree from Hahnemann 
College in June 1938. , 


1895—Dr. J. L. Eisenberg, CR, 80 W. King 

St., Shippensburg, Pa. — 

HR—Mary (Bailey) George. 

In addition to his duties as Professor 
of Psychology and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Dr. J. Linwood 
Kisenberg assumed the duties of the pas- 
torate of the Church of the Brethren in that 
town, September 1, 1938. 


Winter Homecoming, March 11 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 


1896—Dr. Clyde V. Mierley, CR, Cor. 7th 

& Washington Sts., Huntingdon, Pa. 

HR—Dr. C. V. Mierley. 

A recent announcement was made 
that Dr. C. V. Mierley, silent partner of 
Mr. Harry Wagner ’07 AB, in the hotel 
business since 1929, recently sold his in- 
terest in Hotel Huntingdon and Hotel 
Lewistown to Mr. Wagner, of Huntingdon, 
and J. W. Oates ’01 NH, of Elizabethtown. 
The editor of the American Business Maga- 
zine recommends to those driving through 
the Pennsylvania mountain region, a stop 
of one night at least in Hotel Lewistown, a 


hotel modern in every respect. 
* aE so 


1897—-H R—Hervey C. Keim. 
* oe ae 


1898—Milton B. Wright, CR, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Huntingdon, Pa. 
- HR—Rev. J acob H. Hollinger. 
Me 


1899—_HR—W. L. Piper. 

Fifty-four members and guests of 
the Standing Stone chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, enjoyed an even- 
ing of fellowship in the home of Mrs. C. C. 
Ellis in November. Among the program 
features were slides of the flood of 1889 
and of the centennial held in Huntingdon 
in 1896. J. Nevin Fouse is principal of the 
William Smith School in Huntingdon. 


* * * 


1900— Robert M. Watson, CR, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 
HR—D. M. Hollopeter. 
ss ok * 


- 1901—H. W. Wagner, CR, Huntingdon, Pa. 


1902—Rev. J. M. Pittenger, CR, 18th 
Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 
: * 


1903—HR—L. Earle Miller. 
* * * 


~ 1904—HR—Edna C. Meyers, Rev. W. Clay 


Wertz. 
During a sabbatical leave of absence 
Edna C. Meyers, of Oak Park, IIl., is taking 
some further studies at De Paul University. 
This, in addition to spending much of her 
time at home with her 89 year old mother, 
is a real treat. 
* aE 
1905—H. B. Speicher, CR, Boswell, Pa. 
HR—John H. Fike. 
ae + oe 
1906—HR—Rev. E. M. Detwiler, Rev. 
William Kinsey, E. A. Zook. 
* * aK 


1907—HR—Hon. Chester D. Fetterhoof, 

Will Judy. 

Prof. J. Elry Metzger, husband of 
Jennie Reba Butis, was made the head of the 
agricultural experimental station at the 
University of Maryland. Glenn M. Brum- 
baugh recently took a hop across the con- 
tinent. After 2214 years as a resident of 
Washington, D. C., much of the time in 
the Internal Revenue Dept., he is now in 
the Income Tax Department, located in 
Berkeley, Calif. His address is 1939 Napa 
Ave. A short visit to the campus last 
June was enjoyed by Mr. Brumbaugh. 

we 


* * 


1908—Prof. J. 8S. Ruthrauff, CR, Girard 
. College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
wh 


1909—Mrs. Mary A. Hess, CR, 1800 
Mifflin St., Huntingdon, Pa. 
* *« * 


1910— Miss Lillian M. Evans, CR, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
HR—Dr. E. A. Culler, Dr. Ira M. 
Henderson. 





From the Alumni President's Desk 


FELLOW ALUMNI: 


Juniata received in 
the past academic year 
a larger amount of 
gifts and bequests than 
in any year during ‘the 
last decade. This is 
encouraging news to 
all of us. 

We want Juniata to 
maintain its position 
in the front rank 
among the Christian 
colleges of the country. 
We realize that this 
requires continued 
growth and adaption to new circumstances. 
Growth produces new needs and for these 
there must be new funds. 


MR. GIBBEL 


_ The outstanding project of our Associa- 

tion in the current year is the I. Harvey 
Brumbaugh memorial to establish an en- 
dowed Professorship in the Classics. This 
is Our Opportunity to prove our loyalty to 
Juniata and show the Board of Trustees 
that going to college meant more to us 
than merely spending four years on the 
Hill so that we might receive a college 
degree. 


If we are interested in the development 
of a greater Juniata and one that we, as 
Alumni, can turn to with increased pride, 
we must build’ more endowments for the 
support of Professorships. Essential as the 
physical plant is to any institution, mere 
buildings without Christian leadership in 
the classroom would not do much to mould 
character for present. and future student 
generations. 


No one ever connected with Juniata had 
more concern for its future success than 
Dr. I. Harvey, and none of us should miss 
this opportunity to give financial support 
to the building of this Professorship in the 
Classics as a lasting memorial to our 
mutual friend and beloved counsellor, Dr. 
I, Harvey Brumbaugh. 


Then, too, we do not want to forget to 
make our annual subscription to the Alumni 
Association and thereby express our con- 
fidence in the various things the association 
is trying to promote. Mail your subscrip- 
tion to our Alumni Secretary and help to 


-promote your class percentage for con- 


tributions. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Henry B. Gibbel. 





1911—Capt. Will L. Judy, CR, 3323 Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


HR—Helen M. Forgeus, Will Judy, 
Kathryn Langdon, G. R. Myton, Ella 
(Sheeley) Wertz. 

Dr. Roy D. Boaz, of 678 Savin 

Avenue, West Haven, Conn., re- 
ceived his degree in Doctor of Philosophy 
from Yale University in June 1938, having 
completed his residence requirement seven 
years previously. He is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of West Haven 
with a membership of 1419, and has two 
assistants. He served in this capacity 
since 1931 and was assistant and acting 
pastor three years prior to this date. 


After leaving Juniata in 1911 Dr. Boaz 
accepted the position as principal. of the 
Ist Ward School, Crafton Station, Pitts- 
burgh. After two years of teaching there 
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he was offered a tuition scholarship un- 
solicited in the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of SMEAR for the period nec- 
essary to complete his college work for the 
A.B. Degree, which he received in 1915. 

From 1915 to 1917 he received an ap- 
pointment under Governor M. G. Brum- 
baugh as inspector in the Pennsylvania 
State Health Department. 

During the World War he served as one 
of the secretaries on the staff of the Camp 
Quartermaster’s Corps, Camp Lee, Virginia. 

He was married to Sarah K. Dove, of 
Cloverdale, Virginia, on October 22, 1919, 
and from then until 1924 he was manager 
of a farm and orchard in Virginia. During 
this period he became particularly inter- 
ested in religious work. He served as 
President, and also Secretary, of the 
Botetourt County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation; taught in young people’s religious 
camps for five consecutive summers; taught 
in leadership training schools; was ordained 
to the ministry of the Church of the Breth- 
ren in 1923 and earned his Master’s Degree 
. Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, in 

4, 

In the fall of 1924 he was appointed 
principal of Bridgewater-Daleville Academy 
at Daleville, Virginia, which position he 
filled most successfully for four years. 
During this time he served as secretary of 
the Joint Church Boards in the Roanoke 
District in the Church of the Brethren, and 
preached on an average of twice a month 
while in this position. 

In the fall of 1928 he entered Yale 
Divinity School and after three years of 
study there transferred to the graduate 
school where he received his Doctor’s 
Degree. 

He is a member, of the West Haven 
Rotary Club; served as President of the 


Club in 1933 and the following year was © 


elected District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national for the territory comprising Con- 
necticut and Western Massachusetts. 

From 1932 to 1934 he was President of 
West Haven Federation of Churches. He 
is active in local civic and religious circles; 
chairman of the State Committee of the 
~ Connecticut Conference of Congregational 
Churches; occasional contributor to religi- 
ous periodicals and an occasional speaker 
over New Haven’s local radio stations. 

* aK * 


1912—-Rev. Edgar M. Detwiler, CR, -103 
N. Spring St., Everett, Pa. 
HR—Dr. Dana Z. Eckert, Olive 

(Shellenberger) Harley, Rev. H. W. Rohrer. 
Dr. Dana C. Eckert is principal of 

the Langley High School, Pittsburgh, a 

successor to the late Dr. James N. Rule. 

Harry W. Rohrer, State Y. M. C. A. Secre- 

tary for Georgia, writes that his two boys 

are in college at Emory University. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rohrer have 230 “Y” units in 
the high schools of the state. 


* * 


1913—-H R—Glen H. Brumbaugh, Dr. Mey- 
ers B. Horner. 

Dr. Meyers B. Horner, supt. of schools 
in Washington since 1930, received the hon- 
orary degree of Dr. of Science of Education 
from Washington & Jefferson College on 
November 11, 1938. The citation for his 
degree stated: ‘‘Major Horner: Your not- 
able service in the aviation department of 
the United States Army would justify your 
presence here today. Washington and 
Jefferson College has chosen, however, to 
honor you for outstanding educational 
leadership both here and elsewhere in this 
Commonwealth. Facing the significant 
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problems of public education you have 
stood for the highest ideals. Political 
expediences have not tempered your edu- 
cational purpose nor diluted your academic 
integrity. Among the distractions of public 
and parental clamors, against the tides of 
social lethargy, you have fought for educa~ 
tion that is education. In material advance 


~ you have upheld intellectual requirements 


and spiritual values. For this fine, sound 
and courageous work in your educational 
field, added to eminent community and 
civic activity and responsibility, we claim 
you today as an honorary alumnus. By 


the authority vested in me, I confer upon 


you the honorary degree of Doctor of the 
Science of Education!,’”’ Dr. Horner was a 
native of Somerset County where he re- 
ceived his early education in the Meyers- 
dale Schools. -He graduated from Juniata 
College with the A.B. Degree in 1913. He 
taught in Daleville College 1913 to 1915, 
Juniata College, 1915 to 1917, enlisted in 
the Aviation Service of the United States 
Army August 1917 and was discharged with 
the rank of First Lieutenant Air Service 
1919. He taught in the high school at 
Meyersdale, January 1919 to April 1920, 
developed experimental education for United 
States Army Recruit Units at Camp Upton, 
Long Island, April 1920 to August 1920, 
was principal of the high school at Corao- 


polis 1920 to 1926, and Washington 1926 


to 1930. He was then elected supt. of the 
Washington schools. His graduate work 
was taken at the Ohio State University, 
Columbia University, University of Penn- 
sylvania and University of Pittsburgh. He 
received his MA Degree from the last 
mentioned, February 1926. He was a 
member of the Xi Chapter Phi Delta 
Kappa and vice president of the same 
organization for the school year 1938-1939. 
Articles published include: “Financing Ex- 
tra Curricular Activities,” ‘“Twenty-fifth 
Year Book,’ and ‘‘National Society for the 
Study of Education.” Dr. Horner was 
President of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion of Juniata College the years 1935 
to 1937. 


1Notze: Dr. Horner received his Ph.D. Degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh in 1938. His 
thesis was: ‘“‘Indebtedness of the School District of 
Pennsylvania under: the supervision of the County 
Superintendent of Schools.”’ ’ 





DR. ROY D. BOAZ 


1914 _HR—E. M. Crouthamel. 
*k * 


* 


1915—Raymond Ellis, CR, 1860 W. Mar- 
shall St., Norristown, Pa. 
HR—R. A. Mickel, George B. Rep- 
logle, Helen (Davis) Wright. 
ze * * 


1916—HR—Elsie (Mentzer) Cave, Helen 
M. Forgeus, Mary (Fike) Griffith, 

Lois (Myers) Snider. 
* 


* * 


1917—_HR—Alice (Irwin) Alshouse, Ada 
(Gump) Horner, Ruth (Williams) 
Replogle. 
Col. Henry.W. Shoemaker served as 
chairman for Pennsylvania’s 1988 Christmas 
Seal Sale for the eighth season. 


* * * 


1918—Miss Rebecca S. Barrick, CR, 1119 
Washington St., Huntingdon, Pa. 
HR—Rello Oller, Dr. George F. 

Wright. | 
Mrs. Blanche (Smith) Anderson, 
formerly from Saxton is employed 

in the Department of Labor and Industry 

Unemployment Compensation Division, 

Harrisburg. 

* * * 

1919— Raymond A. Mickel, CR, Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 


* * co 


1920—Rello Oller, CR, 188 W. Main St., 

Waynesboro, Pa. 

HR—Evelyn Benedict, H. William 
Holsinger, Doris (Myers) McClure. 3 

A week’s celebration of the 10th 
anniversary of the pastorate of Kev. Dr. 
Linwood T’. Geiger was observed during the 
week of: January 9 at the Mt. Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

* * 3K 

1921—_H R—Eva Minich, Wilfred B. Neff. 


* * * 


1922—Frank Magill, CR, 214 Spruce St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

HR—Donovan R. Beachley, Grace 
(Rinehart) Beachley, M. Bertha Brower, 
Cora Glass, Dr. C. C. Pheasant. 

Howard B. Knepper, Boy Scout 
executive of the Admiral Perry Council in 
Johnstown, was critically injured in a head- 
on auto crash the early part of December. 
He was returning from a Boy Scout Meet- 


ing in Somerset. 
* 3K aE 


1923— Martha Mentzer, CR, 4026 Cortland 
Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
HR—Dr. M. Clyde Horst, Martha 
Mentzer, Louise (Beachley) Snyder. 


The students were fortunate in hav- 
ing Marion EH. Cleveland visit them while 
on furlough in America. She has a great 
concern for the success of Juniata and 
remembers her daily at the Throne. Miss 
Cleveland returns to her work in China 
Inland Mission this month. Rev. Galen K. 
Walker recently added two to his member- 
ship. He is enjoying his work as pastor in 
the Hermosa Beach Church in California. 

Jack E. Oller, of Huntingdon, in- 
structor of French at Juniata -College, 
sailed Saturday, January 21 from New 
York City, aboard the Ile de France for 
Paris, France, where he will spend some 
time studying. Mrs. Oller will join her 
husband in April. 


* Se Sk 


1924—-Dr. Edward B. Van Ormer, CR, 315 
West Park Ave., State College, Pa. 
HR—H. S. Alshouse, Rev. D. How- 
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ard Keiper, Anna Ruth (Graybill) Keiper, 
Anna Mary (Dean) Leach. 

A book entitled ‘‘Eminent Penn- 
sylvanians,”’ written by Herman 8S. Als- 
house, recently came from the Press. Fev. 
George L. Baker is successor to the late Ff. T. 
Idleman, ’06Eng.Bible, as pastor of the 
Ten Mile Charen of the Brethren in Wash- 
ington County. Mrs. Baker will be remem- 
bered as Honor Snyder ’32AB. Their ad- 
dress is Marianna. 

* * * 
1925——-Mrs. Helen Hess Mierley, CR, 1528 
Mifflin Street, Huntingdon, Pa. . 
. HR—Viola (Mauch) Koontz. 

Carl P. Hurlock of 424 S. Atlantic 
Ave., Pittsburgh, is in the employ of 
Ginn & Co. Mrs. Hurlock is known to the 
Juniata family as Marion Wilman Dill 
24 Acad. a 

* 


1926—Elvin E. Hess, CR, 1603 Moore St., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

HR—P. M. Snider. 

Dr. Clarence R. Pentz announces the 
establishment of offices November 14, 1938, 
at 215 American Avenue and 507 Times 
Bldg. at Long Beach, California. He was 
formerly Physician and Surgeon of the 
United States Navy. Anna Catharine Long 
of 823 Sherman St., Johnstown, is employed 
in.tle metallurgical department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. . 


* * * 


1927—Dr. W. B. West, CR, 906 Mifflin St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

HR—tTelford B. Blough. 

In addition to his pastorate work in 
the Oak Grove Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Avis, Rev. Raymond L. Morris is serving 
as the president of the North Central 
Alumni Association of Juniata. Rev. Mor- 
ris announced recently six sermons on 
“Problems of Everyday Living.” Clair C. 
Kelley, instructor in the. Westwood High 
School, New Jersey, was married to Edith 
E. Strong, of Waitsfield, Vermont, June 26, 
1938. Their honeymoon included a 15,000 
mile motor trip to Banff, Lake Louise, 
Victoria, West Coast and Rocky Mountain 
Parks. Dr. William B. West is coroner for 
Huntingdon County, president of the Hunt- 
ingdon County Medical Society and also 
president of the J. C. Blair Memorial 
Hospital Staff. He, with his two children, 
a boy, four and a girl, two, together with 
his wife, Helen McCall, are enjoying their 
new home at 906 Mifflin Street, Hunting- 
don, which they purchased recently. A new 
- office has been erected on the lot beside 
the house. 

of oS bs 
1928—Joseph W. Howe, CR, Saxton, Pa. 

HR—Merrill G. Henry, Joseph W. 
Howe, Dr. Samuel J. King. 

The director of music at the Teach- 
ers’ Institute in New Bloomfield, Perry 
County, and Mifflinburg, Union County, in 
October 1988, was the Rev. George L. 
Detweiler of “Huntingdon. He has also 
recently been elected president of the 
Huntingdon Ministerilum. Thelma Cun- 
ningham is teaching in the Independent 
School District in New Salem. Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Rowland, nee Helen Kerr, 
recently changed their address to 7265 
Pine Street, Upper Darby. Registrar and 
associate professor of Education at Bridge- 
water College in Virginia is Everett &. 
Shober. J. A. Meloy and Charles E. Zilius 
’29BS, members of the high school faculty 
in Huntingdon, recently spent two days 
observing in the Johnstown schools. Robert 
A. Bagshaw, supt. of the schools of Hanover, 
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was elected as the Hanover representative 
of the York County Tuberculosis Society. 
He was also inducted into the office of 
president of the Hanover Kiwanis Club in 
Jan. of this year. Mary Berkey, of Davids- 
ville, suffered severe lacarations of the face 
as a result of an accident while enroute to 
her school in Jerome the early part of 
November. Hugh S. George, of Fountain 
Head Heights, Hagerstown, Md., is occu- 
pational manager of the Monumental Life 
Insurance Company. The recent Church 
Messenger published by Rev. Lev K. Zeigler, 
pastor of the Waynesboro Church of the 
Brethren, included a list of the officers 
showing a number of Juniatians among the 
group. . 
of *'° * 
1929—Cyrus O. Caulton, CR, 5006 Willows 
Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HR—Ralph E. Barnett, Hugh S.: 


George, Mary S. Hooper, John E. Reitz. 


* * * 


1930—Dr. H. Harold Hartzler, CR, 1513 

S. Main St., Goshen, Ind. 

HR—Dr. H. Harold Hartzler, Mil- 
dred (Coker) Henry, Barbara (Hanawalt) 
Pheasant, Dr. Frederick H. Steele, Hazel V. 
Treece. 

Dr. R. C. Stersema received his 
M.D. from the Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia in 1934. He set up 


offices in Richmond. His business address ' 


is Grace Hospital, 401 West Grace St. The 
highest marks in a competitive examination 
given by the United States Navy Depart- 
ment the beginning of this year were made 
by Vernon W. H. Campbell. He will enter 
one of the Navy Hospitals as an interne 
with a lieutenant’s commission. The tests 
were given by the Jefferson Medical College 
over a four day period. Dr. H. Harold 
Hartzler, head of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment of Goshen College, is planning to 
spend this coming summer in graduate 
study at Penn State University where he 
studied this past summer. The latter part 
of August he took a trip through Ohio in 
the interest of Genealogy. He is compiling 
data for a “King Genealogy”’ and has more 
than 1,000 family records to date. Hazel V. 
Treece continues as a teacher of Latin and 
French in the high school at Conemaugh. 








__ 





_ 
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1931—John Saylor, CR, Berlin, Pa. 

HR—Rev. Chester N. Baird, Dor- 
othy (Baker) Hartzler, Ethel (Brougher) 
Howe, Richard L. Lehman. 

Huntingdon County Librarian, 
Catherine R. Roberts, was a guest speaker at 
a public meeting in the interest of the 
Centre County Library and Historical Cor- 
poration held in Bellefonte. Rev. Ivan 
Fetterman received his degree in Master of 
Education in the University of Pittsburgh, 
August 1938. He is teaching Social Studies 
in the Green Township High School near 
Glenn Campbell. He 1s also pastor of the 
Montgomery and Penn Run Churches of 
the Brethren. Among the number to 
receive degrees from Penn State in 1938 was 
Russell M. Lucas, of Philipsburg, who 
received the degree Master of Education. 
Wilbur Speicher is in the employ of West- 
inghouse Plant in Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


1932—Marjorie E. Friend, CR, 116 Yale 

Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

HR—Marjorie Friend, Galen F. 
Hoffman, Rev. Harry M. Kriebel. 

Fussell Lauver is assistant executive 
of the Boy Scouts in Nassau County 
Long Island, New York. His address is 
B. 8. A., Andrews Bldg., Mineola, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lauver will be remembered as the 
former Josephine Rymer ’35AB, of Hunting- 
don. Paul Bechtel is again teaching in 
Waynesboro after several years at Wyomis- 
sing. The new address of Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Fetner, nee Ruthann Davis is 13,583 
Winthrop, Detroit, Mich. The teacher of 
Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics in 
the High School at South Fork is Galen F. 
Hoffman. This is his. 4th year as teacher 
in the South Fork Schools. The first Pres- 
byterian Church of Vineland, New Jersey, 
observed its 75th anniversary in November 
by a week of activities under the direction 
of its pastor, Rev. Joseph MacCarroll. 


* * * 


1933—Kitty (Hess) McKlveen, CR, 916 
Washington Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 
HR—Dr. John G.- Donelson, and 

Martha Howe. 

Rev. A. W. Geary, formerly pastor in 
Philadelphia, is now pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Portland, Maine; Kay John- 
son can be addressed at Hawthorne, N. J.; 
Elza (Felton) Park is teaching Home 
Kconomics in the high school at Roberts- 
dale, her husband, William Park, is em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Mines as a Junior 
Safety Instructor and is located in the 
southern part of West Virginia; the past 
summer was spent with her husband in 
Bluefield, West Virginia. After teaching 
three terms in the sixth grade in the Wor- 
cester Township school at Worcester, Ruth 
(David) Schrader, is enjoying the winter in 
home life at 666 Oak Hill Ave., Hagerstown, 
Ma. * ok ok 
1934—Kenneth Morse, CR, 613 Bell Ave., 

Altoona, Pa. 

HR—D. Gardner Foulke and Rich- 


ard W. Linton. 


This past autumn fichard W. Linton, 
who had been teaching since graduation, 
enrolled in the Law School of the University 
of Pittsburgh; D. Gardner Foulke is instruc- 
tor in chemistry in Rutgers University. 
During the past summer he was doing 
research in chemistry at Rutgers, and in 
September attended the convention of the 
American Chemical Society in Milwaukee 
where he gave two papers on ‘““The Mitro- 
technique of Qualitative Organic Ana- 
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lysis.” Immediately following this con- 
vention he attended the convention of 
Phi Lambda Upsilon in Madison. Samuel 
Livengood ’38BS, who is in the graduate 
school at Rutgers an assistant in the 
school of chemistry in the Men’s College; 
is rooming with Mr. Foulke in an apartment 
at 100 Bayard Street. In addition to. these 
two mentioned, other Juniatians at Rutgers 
are Dr. Nelson Hanawali ’27AB, instructor 
in psychology at the Women’s College 
where Dr. Jane Gehrett ’35BS, is instructor 
in Chemistry, and John Oberley ’38BS, is 
assistant in the school of chemistry in the 
Men’s College. Last summer William A. 
Ross completed his requirements for the 
Master of Education degree at Duke Uni- 
versity and will receive his degree at com- 
mencement this June. He is in his fifth 
year as supervising principal of the Jackson 
Township High School at McAlevy’s Fort. 
Other Juniatians working with him are 
Anna J. Snyder ’31AB, teacher of English 
and history, Robert Jenkins ’38BS, mathe- 
matics and science; and Marjone Bange, 
38 summer, music and art. Latest reports 
of Wayne Spangler’s condition in the 
Memorial Hospital in Johnstown are that 
he is improving from a fracture of the skull 
obtained through a fall while skating at 
Crystal Beach the early part of January. 
He is a teacher in the Shade Township 
High School. 


* * * 


1935— Melvin Wenger, CR, Elizabethtown. 

HR—Betty (Ayres) Donelson, Pau- 
line Kauffman, Mrs. Minerva Masincup, 
and Dr. W. J. Swigart. 

The head of the science department 
of- Woodland Way High School, Hagers- 
town, Md., is Harold Green. During the 
summer of 1938 he was in the employ of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology doing 
biological survey work in West Virginia 
and Maryland. Elwood B. Shade of Altoona, 
is in the employ of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance as a visitor. 
He took post-graduate work at Pennsyl- 
vania State University 1936-37. A tour 
of the New England states, Detroit and 
Toronto during his last vacation was en- 
joyed by Mr. Shade. Floy M. Wright is 
doing work in the graduate school of 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Helen J. Hooley is working on her 
M.S. degree in Elementary Education at 
Temple University, Philadelphia. At the 
same time she is teaching at Siles. Elwood 
A. Garner, of Rochester, N. Y. is salesman 
for chemical equipment for hospitals. 


* * * 


1936—Donald_ Kyper, CR, 1128 Mifflin 

Street, Huntingdon. 

HR—Dr. Charles D. Bonsack, Helen 
Hooper, Kathryn Hooper, Alice M. Huston, 
Dr. W. 8. Long, and Jack Schock. 

Line coach for Clearfield High School 
is ‘Bill’ Scott; Genevieve Bauermaster of 
Berlin, is teaching English in the Stony- 
creek Township Consolidated School for 
the third term; Miriam Coder, of Hunting- 
don, is teaching a rural school in Lincoln 
Township, Huntingdon County; the last 
of August R. Drexel McTavish was awarded 
his Master’s' degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He is now serving as campaign 
secretary for the annual drive of the Welfare 
Federation of Lancaster County. His work 
consists of general campaigning, publicity 
writing, and social work interpretation. He 
recently stopped in Huntingdon to see 
Dr. McKenzie; LeRoy Maxwell is serving 
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as president of the Kent Law Club at the 
University of Pennsylvania; First grade 
teacher of the Alexandria schools is Dorothy 
Miller; David J. Wieand is an exchange 
student of Philosophy and Theology in the 
University of Tubingen, Germany, he 
received his M.A. from New York Uni- 
versity June, 1938; Thomas R. Muller is in 
his third year of graduate work in the 
chemistry department in the U. of Penna.; 
Merl Garner 1s teaching in Cleveland, Ohio. 
HE * ae 


1937—Paul F. Friend, CR, 412-14 Penn 


Street, Huntingdon. 

HR—Virginia Beach, Florence L. 
Bolinger, Rev. Robert E. Gibson, Betty K. 
Graybill, Rev. Paul J. Hoover, Carl P. 
Hurlock, Mary C. Savine, Harold R. 
Smith, and Hetty Strouse. 

Florence Bolinger, who is teaching 
home economics at Belleville Vocational 
High School for the second term, attended 
Pennsylvania State University during the 
summer of 1938; Eleanor Wright, teacher in 
the William Smith school, Huntingdon, 
along with other Juniata teachers in the 
same school, Pauline Swigart ’35, and 
Gilbert McKlveen ’33, observed two days in 
the Pittsburgh schools the early part of 
January; Paul S. Hoover is substitute 
teaching in the high school at Portage; 
Harry Metz became affiliated with Swigart 
Associates, Huntingdon the beginning of 
this year; Hldin Marsh is teaching in the 
high school at Curwensville; Doris Noffsin- 
ger is in her second year of graduate study 
at Boston University where she expects 
to receive her Master of Science in Social 
Service this June. 

HE HE * 


1938—Melvin Rhodes, CR, R. No. 1, 

Johnstown. 

HR—Hugh B. Garner, Robert Jen- 
kins, Kenneth E. McDowell, Melvin 
Rhodes, and Rev. E. Myrl Weyant. 

The coach at Mahaffey High School 
is Gerald Groninger. He started the season 
with three varsity men, but ended the 
season by shutting out his opponents the 
last game by a score of 18 to 0; Richard 
Endres is enrolled as a student in Jefferson 
Medical College; The pastor of the Manor 
Hill Methodist Episcopal church at Neffs 
Mills is Rev. John T. T. Cummings; 
Margaret Hoffman is teaching her third 
term of school in the Richland Township 
Consolidated schools at Geistown; the past 
summer was spent in Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls; Anna King is teaching in a 
rural school at Fort Hill. 

Additional Subscriptions—Mildred M. 
Hess ’40ex, Florence 
teaching in the consolidated schools at 
Yellow Creek, Bedford County. 


| ALUMINE WEEK 





Last summer the Alumni helped the 
College during Alumni Week to put on an 
Institute on Pennsylvania’s Care of the 
Defective and Delinquent. That Institute 
won most enthusiastic praise from the good- 
sized audience that attended the various 
meetings from Tuesday night to Friday 
night. It was probably the outstanding 
single event of the summer. Unfortunately 
the quality of the meetings could not be 
known in advance, and the attendance by 
ba Alumni was not all that could be hoped 
or. 
that such an Institute is most desirable and 
plans to repeat the experiment this coming 


. Ritchey ’40ex, whois. 


Nevertheless the College is convinced | 


summer, centering attention for several days 
upon some such topic as The Citizen and 
his Community or Adult Education and 
our Civilization. 


So far as feasible the College wishes to 
suit the program to the wishes of the 
Alumni and to call upon them for sugges- 
tions as to topics and help with regard to 
speakers. Are you interested enough to 
send us a suggestion? Far more people 
engage in adult education these days than 
are registered in our colleges. Alumni 
education is a large feature in the programs 
of various colleges. Never was there a 
greater opportunity for thrilling cooper- 
ation in considering and solving the multi- 
form problems of a needy world. 


The date set for 
ALUMNI WEEK 
is 
Tuesday to Sunday, July 18-23, 1939 


If interested in the institute, mail a 
post card to the Alumni Secretary, 


Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 





ALUMNE DINNERS 





Bedford i at April 18 (Tenta- 
tive 

Blair Couniy—Thursday, March 30, Penn 
Alto Hotel, Altoona 

Cambria Counity—Thursday, April 20, Al- 
wine’s Privadyne, Johnstown, Presi- 

dent C. C. Ellis, Speaker 

Central Pennsylvanta—Saturday, March 18, 
Harrisburg . 

Clearfield - Centre — Thursday, March 16, 
Passmore Hotel, Philipsburg 

Huntingdon County—Monday, February 28, 
Juniata College Dining Hall, Francis 
Mcsherry, Speaker 

Kishacoquillas—Thursday, March 23, Lew- 
istown, President C. C. Ellis, Speaker 

Mid-Wesi—Saturday, April 29, First Church 
of The Brethren, Central Park Ave. 
and Congress St., Chicago, II. 

New York—Friday, March 10, Midston 
House, New York City, Dr. Francis 
Green, Headmaster of the Pennington 
School, and Professor Charles L. Row- 
land, Speakers 

North Central Pennsylvania—Friday, April 
28, Village Tea Room, West Fourth St., 
Williamsport 

North Eastern Ohio—Latter part of March, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Philadelphia—Saturday, February 25, Blue 

_ Room of the Robert Morris Hotel, 17th 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent Charles C. Ellis, Speaker 

Pitisburgh—Friday, March 3, Blue Room, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. Presi- 
dent C. C. Ellis, Speaker. 

Somersei—Thursday, April 13 (Tentative) 
Church of the Brethren, Somerset 

Southwestern Ohio—Friday, April 28, Y. M. 
C. A.,; Dayton, Ohio 

Southwestern Pennsyluanta—Friday, April 

_ 14, Church of the Brethren, Greensburg 

Washington, (D. C.)—Saturday, April 15 

. . (Tentative) 


Waynesboro—Friday, April 14 (Tentative) 


Reunions, Alumni Day, June 3: 
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The Future of Democracy 
(Continued from page five) 


As is well known, Bohemia is the gateway 
to the Balkans. Czechoslovakia, the old 
Bohemia, is now both economically and 
from a military point of view at the mercy of 
Germany. Germany is, however, not anx- 
lous to incorporate within her borders any 
large number of non-Teutonic peoples. She 
will, therefore, in all probability, not annex 
the remainder of Czechoslovakia.® Certain- 
ly she will not do so unless it is necessary in 
order to force the acquiescence of the Czechs. 
And now, will Germany, by way of Czecho- 
slovakia, invade the Balkans? If by in- 
vasion we mean penetration, particularly 
economic, then certainly, yes. Clearly one 
of Germany’s objectives is expansion in 
Europe. Herc she seeks unhampered access 
to the grain fields of Hungary, to the oil 
wells of Rumania, and perhaps eventually 
to the resources of the Ukraine. Perhaps 
the most poignant German memories of the 
war are those of the hardship suffered as the 
result of the British blockade. The purpose, 
therefore, of the expansion movement on the 
Balkan peninsula is to insure the food supply 
in time of war and thereby to make Germany 
blockade-proof. She will then be secure at 
home, a necessary prerequisite, as Hitler 
himself has repeatedly pointed out, to over- 
seas expansion.6 The German plan, then 
is to organize the Balkans into a political 
and economic unit, which although tech- 
nically independent, will be dominated from 
Berlin. The Reich will probably be able to 
accomplish this without war. If, then, these 
ends—the acquisition of colonies and expan- 
sion into the Balkans—are attained, they 
will greatly enhance the power and prestige 
of the German Reich. And the star of 
dictatorship, which has already cast so 
great a shadow over the western world, will 
continuc to rise. But before undertaking to 
reach conclusions about the future of dic- 
tatorship, it seems wise to characterize the 
preceding century against whose background 
post-war dictatorship has arisen. 


The ninetecnth century was characterized 
by the conflict of two ideologies—the one 
conservative, the other liberal. Almost all 
American historians, some Enghsh and 
French, and even some German ones have 
interpreted the century as being fundamen- 
tally liberal. Philip Guedalle, eminent 
British historian, describes the century as 
dominated by the core of freedom, which was 
immediately from the American and French 
revolutions, and more remotely from the 
great Enghsh revolution and the theories of 
such men as Locke. Guedalle considers 
Gladstone, a believer in freedom who during 
his life became constantly more liberal, the 
typical nineteenth century figure.’ 
are, however, exceptions to this interpreta- 
tion. Because of the developments of the 
post-war period the ninetcenth century has 
been re-examined, with the result that some 
historians have reached the conclusion that 
the importance of liberalism has been greatly 
exaggerated. There is, of course, no 
essential contradiction between these two 


5. George Fielding Eliot, ‘‘The Military Conse- 
quences of Munich,” Forreran Ponicy REPports, 
December 15, 19388 (N. Y., Foreign Policy <Asso- 
ciation). 

6 Adolph Hitler, Mein Kampr (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1937), p. 281. 


7, Lecture at University of Chicago, March 15, 


8. Cf. Eugene N. Anderson, ‘‘Nineteenth-Century 
Europe: Liberal or Conservative?’’, SocraL Epuca- 
tion, May, 1938. Carlton J. H. Hayes in the fore- 
word of the second volume of his PobiTicaL AND 
CuLturaL History or Mopgern Evrop® indicates 
a similar point of view where he says: ‘‘The World 
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There, 


schools of historians relative to the point in 
question. There is difference of opinion only 
relative to the extent the advance made by 
democracy. Both of them would agree that. 
liberalism did make advances in the course 
of the preceding century. The present pre- 
dominance of dictatorship should, therefore, 
be regarded as an episode only, such as were 
the dictatorships of Napoleon I and Napol- 
eon III. 

Consideration of the background of the 
present international scene has been too 
summary to permit of more than a tentative 
conclusion: but I am inclined to believe that 
even the very limited portrayal herein pre- 
sented tends to support the hypothesis that 
in the light of the historical argument 
democracy will continue to advance. 


War and its aftermath have profoundly altered our 
perspective. We now see the nineteenth century 
not only as an auspicious season for the fruition of 
liberal aspirations of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but also as an ominous seedtime for the 
disquieting realities of the present day.’’ A reading 
of the text shows, however, that this realization has 
not noticeably affected the author’s point of view. 





CLASS REUNIONS 


The classes of 1889 and 1914 are requested 
to hold their reunions on Alumni day, June 
3. All other five and ten year classes are 
urged to hold their class reunions. Any 
class is weleome to hold their reunion on 
Alumni Day. Please command your Alum- 
ni Secretary to assist you in inviting various 
members of your classes and arranging a 
place for your reunion. Start your plans 








today if you have not already done go. 


ENGAGEMENTS 











The engagement of Miss Mabel Nefe, of 
Jenkentown, to Robert Patrick ’26BS, of 
Altoona, was recently made known. Mr. 
Patrick was granted a year’s leave of 
absence from his teaching duties in the 
Altoona High School. 

K * K 

The engagement cf Juniata Holsopple, 
’36student, of Mt. Pleasant, to Rev. Harry 
Zeller of Hagerstown, Maryland, was an- 
nounced on December 29. Mr. Zeller is 
attending the Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

oe * K : 

Mrs. H. Dalton Cook, of Meyersdale, 
announced the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Mary Cook ’35AB, to Mr. Willard 8. 
Hahn, of Easton. Miss Cook has taken 
graduate work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Duke University. She is teaching 
in the Huntingdon schools this year. Mr. 
Hahn is a graduate of Pennsylvania State 
University and is a member of Chi Upsilon 
fraternity. He is employed as a resident 
inspector with the General State Authority. 


+ 
*¢ 














WEDDINGS 





Bonebrake-Sollenberger—Miss Helen JL. 
Sollenberger, ’344B, of Rockville, Md., 
became the bride of Mr. Galen Bonebrake of 
Waynesboro, on November 28, 1938. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Ralph 
Shober at the parsonage of the Church of the 
Brethren in Frederick, Maryland. Mrs. 
Bonebrake has been doing welfare work in 
Rockville since August 1937 and ‘will 
continue in this work for the present, 


Cumming-Gauntz—Miss Mary Gauniz, 
"29AB, missionary to China, became the 
bride of Dr. Wilfred Thomas Cumming, 
August 25, 1938, at the Union Church, 
Peking, China. Dr. Frank Crumpacker was 
the officiating minister and Miss Velma 
Ober the maid of honor. They are at home 
in the mission hospital, Tiehling, Manchuria, 
where Dr. Cumming is in charge. Dr. 
Cumming is a native of Scotland and took 
his master’s degree in the University of 
Edinburg. The marriage was the completion 
of a romance beginning in the college of 
Chinese Language studies. 

*- ok * 


Garthoff - Detwiler — Rev. James Wren 
Garthoff, ’38AB, of Juniata, and Miss Fdith 
Marie Detwiler, ’40Ex, of Tyrone, were 
united in marriage in the Methodist Church 
at Burnt Cabins, Thanksgiving Day, 
November 24, 19388, with Rev. G. H. 
Ketterer, supt. of the Altoona district 
officiating. The attendants were Miss Per- 
melia Garthoff, sister of the bridegroom and 
Mr. Arthur Detwiler, brother of the bride. 
They are at home in Burnt Cabins where 
Rev. Garthoff is pastor of the Methodist 
Church, preaching there and in Neelyton, 
Shade Gap, Fannettsburg and Metal. 


% * % 


Germann-Havens—Miss Suana Y. Havens 
’*39Ex, of Huntingdon, became the bride of 
Mr. William Germann, of Harrisburg, on 
November 29, 1938. Rev. Hoover, pastor of 
the Harrisburg Evangelical Reformed 
Church read the wedding vows. They are 
at home to their friends at 110 Cumberland 
St., Harrisburg. 


k 


Harkness-Boyer—Mr. J. Willard Hark- 
ness, ’32BS, of Mt. Union, and Miss Lulu 
Boyer of Lewistown, were united in mar- 
riage in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Lewistown, December 22, 1938. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
George E. Johnson. Attendants were Mrs. 
Leon P. Showers, matron of honor, Mrs. 
John Boyer and Mrs. Stewart Harkness, 
bridesmaids, Dr. Stewart Harkness, grooms- 
man, and Dr. Samuel K. Schultz, ’30BS, 
and Mr. Walter K. Boyer, ushers. The 
bride is a graduate of Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College. Mr. Harkness is prin- 
cipal of the Mt. Union high school. 


+ 
+6 


The nomination to join the long list of Juniata’s distinguished sons 
goes this month to William 8. Livengood, Jr. of Somerset, who has just 
become a part of the new Republican administration at Harrisburg through 
his election, last November, to the position of Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
While yet in Juniata, the ever-popular ‘‘Bill’’ displayed a keen interest in 
government, being elected in his junior year to the Tribunal, and, when a 


senior, to the Student Council. 


More recently Bill held the position of 


Register of Wills of Somerset County. Word has just been received that 
his latest position is the vice-chairmanship of the State Legion national 


defense committee. 


/ 
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The First National Bank 
e First National Ba Trust Company 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
Capital, Surplus and Profits - $500,000.00 $318,000.00 
HOTELS HUNTINGDON YOUR AD 
AND 
LEWISTOWN in this space 
NEW = MODERN Will go to 3,000 homes and offices 
Fireproof Garage or Free Parking Space Will be read by 10,000 people 
Both on U.S. Route 22 
RATES Will reach a selected audience of college 
Single $1.50 to $2.50 Double $2.50 to $4.00 graduates 
H. W. Wacner, Manager Will offer the best returns for your money. 
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